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ear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 


The role of the laity in the Mission of 
ne Church is a subject receiving increas- 
g attention in ecumenical circles. Even 
1 the Church of England some little, 
nough tragically belated, notice is being 
aid to it. Into the reasons for this 
tention and notice it is not necessary 
enter here. What remains as un- 
brtunate, is that still most of the talking 
ad writing on this subject is done by 
ergy. And here is another of them 
Oing it! Let me, then, in advance, 
pologise to the great majority of the 
aders of the NEws-LETTER who are, I 
glad to say, laity. 


In the first place let us recognize that 
is whole issue of the part of the lay- 
an in the missionary task of Christ’s 
hurch is one the importance of which 
annot be exaggerated. Over the greater 
art of the life of the western world it 
s the layman and only the layman (by 
vhich jterm throughout this News- 
BETTER I assume women no less than 
en) who is in a position to bear witness 
D the Gospel at all. The parson is not 
Even if he was, he often would 
If he was listened to 
is all too likely that he would be 
isunderstood. When we clergy are 
nuinely prepared to face these rather 
umbling facts we may at last discover 
ot only the role which the layman must 
ischarge in Mission but also the humble 
ackground job of the clergy. We have 
r own indispensable role though it 
ught not to make for that self-import- 
nce we too easily allow. Washing the 
eet of the saints is our job. That is, 
rom every point of view, very neces- 
ary. It has its own dignity given to it 
the Lord Christ Himself. In 
it. John’s Gospel it is indeed the sacra- 
nent of ministry, and of Holy Com- 


| What is true of the western world is 
iS true, if sometimes in different ways, 
% Asia and Africa. Perhaps it is 
y true where our Church of Eng- 
nd pattern has been too faithfully 
osed upon the Church life there. A 
sionary from Uganda wrote more 
sentatively oh he knew when in a 
letter he said 
m convinced that until in Uganda we 
> begun to see the lay Christian wel- 
to play his part in the witness and 
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service of the Church, we shall hardly have 
begun to see the Church live.” 


Perhaps the keyword in that sentence is 
“welcomed”, and the words by the 
clergy need to be read into the sentence 
after the word “ welcomed”. And that 
goes for most places. 


With that as preamble let us recognize 
that the role of the laity in the Church’s 
task is a complex one. We shall per- 
haps understand the role best if we 
realize that there are four categories in 
which the laity, who are the great 
majority of the people of God, are to be 


distinguished. I list them here not in an 
order of importance. But all are neces- 
sary. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL LAYMAN 


(1) First there are those who can be 

described as ecclesiastical laymen. These 
are the men and women whose whole 
life is bound up with the life of the 
clergy. Such are the paid lay diocesan 
Officials, the wives of the clergy, and all 
paid church workers. And missionaries, 
be it noted, whatever their professional 
qualifications, come within this category. 
This very important group needs to be 
distinguished from the others which 
follow. As a group it has its own dis- 
tinctive vocation. Indeed, in the Middle 
Ages, this group would all have been in 
“minor orders ” and would have enjoyed 
“benefit of clergy”. In a recent issue 
of the Ecumenical Review one writer 
speaks of: 
“the complete clericalization, by the open- 
ing of the fourth century, of all the out- 
standing functions in the Church from door- 
keeper to bishop.” 


He goes on to make this historically im- 
portant point: 

“The professionalizing of all the churchly 
functions concurrent with the withdrawal 


of the ascetics into the wilderness left little 
dignity in the ordinary lay status.” 


The Church depends profoundly for its 
day to day business on the faithfulness 
of the “clerical layman”. But we shall 
quite fail to understand the missionary 
role of the laity if we imagine that it in- 
volves more than a tiny fraction of the 
laity being thus “ clericalized ”. 


THE LAY CHRISTIAN AS LEADER 


(2) The second category consists of 
those Christian men and women who are 
leaders in their respective callings and 
there give unequivocal testimony to their 
Christian convictions, both by life and by 
lip. I cannot do better in describing 
such Christian laity than quote from 
Colin Cooke’s biography of Sir Stafford 
Cripps. At the close of a fine piece of 
writing on “Greatness in politics” he 
quotes Sir Winston Churchill’s tribute to 
Sir Stafford, made in the House of Com- 
mons on April 22, 1952: 


“ Stafford Cripps was a man of force and 
fire. His intellectual and moral passions were 
so strong that they not only inspired, but 
not seldom dominated, his actions. They 
were strengthened and also governed by the 
working of a powerful lucid intelligence and 
by a deep and lively Christian faith. He 
strode through life with remarkable indiffer- 
ence to material satisfaction or wordly 
advantage. There are few members in any 
part of the House who have not differed 
violently from him at this time or that, and 
yet there is none who did not regard him 
with respect and with admiration, not only 
for his abilities but for his character. His 
friends—and they were many, among whom 
I am proud to take my place—were con- 
scious in addition to his public gifts, of the 
charm of his personality and of the wit and 
gaiety with which he enlivened not only the 
mellow hours but also the hard discharge 
of laborious business in anxious or perilous 
times. In all his complicated political career 
he was the soul of honour, and his courage 
was proof against every test which the 
terrible years through which we have passed 
could bring....That as a man he had few 
equals in ability or virtue will be generally 
affirmed by his contemporaries and that he 
brought an unfailing flow of courage, 
honour and faith to bear upon our toils and 
torments will be attested by all who knew 
him, and most of all by those who knew 
him best.” 


Of just such calibre, also, was William 
Wilberforce, the second centenary of 
whose birth falls on August 24 of this 
year and should receive public recogni- 
tion. Marshall Howse, in his fascinating 
book Saints in Politics, speaking of the 
group of politicians who rallied round 
Wilberforce in the House of Commons, 


quotes with effect from G. O. Trevelyan’s- 


life of Lord Macaulay when he says: 


“The whole group presented to the House 
of Commons of their day the impressive 


Minister, and who before going into 
lobby required to be obliged with a rea 
instead of with a job.” 


English public life, English politics, 
and English religion owe more than 
know to the kind of Christian wi 
represented by Wilberforce and Cri 


A Roman Catholic writer, Pére Pe 
in his book Forward the Layman, m 
a just observation when he reminds 
that: 


“Tt is not by the way a man speaks of 
but by the way he speaks of earthly thi 
that one can best find out whether his s 
has dwelt in the fire of God’s love.” 


That is perhaps significantly true of 
Christian layman in high position in 
secular world. 


There are many kinds of lay lead 
ship. In one of the preparatory d 
ments for the 1958 Lambeth Con 
ence, that entitled The Family in Ci 
temporary Society, there is a very i 
portant passage. The writers say: 


“We believe that the Church must t 
more trained social scientists and so 
workers into its own service, as well as 
operating fully with those in the employ 
government and local authorities and 
voluntary organizations” (p. 25). 

That sentence, in its context, introdu 
an argument pleading for a new look 
the organization of the Christian mi 

try. It is, of course, a searching ch 
lenge to the Church on the use of lai 
and in particular of those who by ths 
knowledge and experience are in a po 
tion to give leadership. : 


For those engaged in the Churcl 
Mission in Asia and Africa it is wor 
reflecting on the wisdom of anoth 
Roman Catholic writer, Pére Je: 
Daniélou. In his notable book The Lo 
of History, where he is writing wi 
reference to that category of the laity 
which we are here thinking, he says: 
“For Christianity to take root in a! 
society, it must be embraced by the leade: 
the accredited trustees of its ideals.” 
Taken by itself that statement might | 
challenged. But it is surely true when 
is taken in the context of the Christi 
approach to a non-Christian cultut 
The dominant social groups which mai 
tain the distinctive cultural patterns . 
any society must be captured if the 
pact of Christianity is to be other 
peripheral. 

“For this reason,” he adds, “if for 
other, one of the best ways in which 
lectuals can serve the interests of reli 
to specialize in Oriental or African 


at has a very direct bearing on one 
portant aspect of missionary service 
hich was glanced at in passing in the 
ay News-Letter. 


HE “MILITANTS ” 
(3) The third category of laity can 
| be described in a term borrowed 


ym the Church in France—militants. 


Pére Perrin, among his many invalu- 
ale insights, makes it quite clear that: 


A human community rests always on some 
nosen members, and we can see what a 
ope there is for laymen conscious of this 


he “ militants” are such “ chosen mem- 
s”. They are men and women en- 
ed in the ordinary life of the com- 
unity, but who enter it quite deliberately 
) attack the prevailing “secularization” 
human life. They are men and 
omen who deliberately make time to 
tudy the nature of their work in the light 
the Gospel and who bring informed 
inds to the task of showing how being 
Christian affects that particular calling. 
any experiments are being made along 
lis line to-day. “Christian Team 
fork” and the “ Frontier Group” are 
wo out of many illustrations in Britain. 
he Community at Parishfield near 
Yetroit, and that of Kirkridge in 
ennsylvania, are two illustrations from 
e U.S.A. where the same responsibility 
3 recognized. On the Continent of 
urope there are the Evangelical 
\cademies and the regular study courses 
the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey. In 
he Roman Catholic Church on the Con- 
inent there are among many other such 
orts the Jocist movement in Industry 
the Instituts Séculiers of which Pére 
ean Beyer, S. J. has written. Things are 
noving. Now it is at this point that 
lergy who really appreciate the mean- 
ng of the “Lay Apostolate” can give 
nvaluable service, and are doing so, by 
ir understanding and sympathy and 
heological awareness. 


* 
From one of our missionaries in South 
ndia comes this report: 


Ve, at this Centre, are consumed with the 
dea of a ‘lay apostolate’ an apostle- 
ip of laymen giving their witness in their 
eryday jobs, and not suffering from that 
de a ‘lay apostolate’ an apostle- 

very common to hear people say, ‘I want 

do God’s work’, meaning that they want 
; their ordinary jobs and do some 
-time paid Church service. It is very 
td to make them see that their witness 
just as t, if not greater than the 
-time Chi worker, whether ordained 
ot. All our many and varied courses 
ed to this purpose.” 


i $ missionary adds a pregnant and all 


too true comment, as true of Britain as 
of South India: 


“Yet it is true that if you are to run a 
*Laymen’s Theological College’ properly 
in this country you have to spend a good 
deal of time with the clergy, trying to help 
them to catch the vision of the ‘lay 
apostolate’, otherwise the scheme is nearly 
still-born. A layman who gets back to his 
village inspired to do something for his 
Church will, in most cases, ‘ fizzle out’ un- 
less his pastor gives him encouragement 
and responsibility.” 
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(4) There remains the fourth cate- 
gory—the vast majority of ordinary men 
and women, workers in factories and 
business houses, shopkeepers and house- 
wives. Origen in his great reply to the 
pagan Celsus accepts the sneer that you 
will find the Christian faith being spread 
by “woolworkers, cobblers, laundry- 
workers, and the most illiterate and 
bucolic yokels” and shows (Book III, 
pars. 44-81) how the testimony of such 
is part and parcel of a total Christian 
advance into non-Christian society. It is 
brilliantly argued and stands as valid to- 
day as when Origen wrote it. 


Pére Perrin is worth quoting again 
when he says: 


“Tt is not necessary to be learned, but 
simply to say what one thinks. To give 
testimony in this way is a joy, because it is 
a sharing with a brother the best one has, 
and all true happiness has the wonderful 
elasticity of growing in proportion as one 
communicates it.” 

In another nice passage he says: 
“Those who have thought about their 
action know well that often a trivial occasion 
has been the starting point of a conversation 
or for an important work ; God is pleased 
to come into a life in this discreet way. 
His works begin in silence. Christmas was 
a night like other nights. He hides the 
forces of future growth in the grain of 
mustard-seed.” ~~ 

A friend of mine who has been the 
means of bringing not a few of his social 
and business associates into the Christian 
fellowship, said to me recently: 

“TY did not do more than ask them round 
for a meal and develop a kind of sensitivity 
about what their tendencies and outlook 
were, and then invited them as my guests 
to a suitable gathering.” 


Yes, it is as simple and as costly as that. 
Evangelism begins and ends in taking 
God and your neighbour seriously —God 
in His love and neighbour in his need. 
Here there is no difference between 
clergy and laity except that the laity have 
a wider range of oportunity. 


The task ahead of us is a task for the 
whole people of God, the aos, of which 
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clergy and laity are part. It is im- 
portant to remember this and never to 
underestimate the importance of the 
laos as an organized body united in and 
‘by their common worship. This is 
where the local Church comes in. Much 
wisdom and an outline of exciting pos- 
sibilities for this local Church are set 
forth in a recent book by Alfred R. 
Shands of the Episcopal Church of the 
U.S.A. under the title The Liturgical 
Movement and the Local Church. At 
first sight the title is disconcertingly 
clerical, even “churchy”. Read it and 
ask yourself about your Parish Church 
and yourself in it. 


On Good Friday last my family and I 
took our part in the “ Liturgical Three 


If undelivered please return to 
6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
“tThe Life of Richard Stafford Cripps, by Colin Cooke. 


by post 31s. 6d. 


*Saints in Politics-The Clapham Sect and the growth of Freedom, by E. M. Ho 


(Allen & Unwin, 1953.) Out of print. 


A classic study of Christian laymen and what Christian laymen can do. 
*tA Theology of the Laity, by Hendrik Kraemer. 


by post 16s. 3d. 


{Forward the Layman, by J. M. Perrin, op. 


14s. 6d., by post 15s. 6d. . 


*+The Liturgical Movement and the local Church, by Alfred R. Shands. 


8s. 6d., by post 9s. 3d. 


{The Ecumenical Review, Volume X, No. 3, April, 1958. 
issue devoted primarily to the role of the laity in the Church. 
*tThe Family in Contemporary Society. (S.P.C.K., 1958.) 10s. 6d., by post 11s. 6d. 
One of the Reports prepared for the 1958 Lambeth Conference. , 
*tThe Lord of History—reflections on the inner meaning of History, by Jean Danié 
(Longmans, 1958.) 30s., by post 31s. 6d. 
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Hours” at St. Margaret’s, Westminst 
The preacher, Canon Eric Abbott, Wa 
den of Keble, among many other jewe 
offered us this one —‘‘ Jesus our Lo 
came as a lay member of the People ¢ 
God”. This News-LetTrer can har 

end better than pondering this fact, § 
commonly overlooked, that when Go 
chose to become Incarnate, He took tk 
form of a layman. 


Your sincere friend, 


ANN 


General Secreta 


(Hodder & Stoughton, 1957.) 


(Lutterworth Press, 1958.) 
(Blackfriars Publications, London, 1 
(S.C.M. Press, 1 


t May be obtained from C.M.S. Publishing Department. 
* May be borrowed from C.M:S. Library. 
t May be read in C.M.S. Library. 
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